THE    NEW    DANUBIA
perly to the strategic section of this book; but the
importance of the Polish rail network in this context
should not escape our notice, especially as it has a direct
bearing upon the New Danubia, No German offensive
towards " the undeveloped East" could unroll before
Poland's recent acquisitions in the Moravian Gap have
passed into German hands. In this task Czecho-Slovakia
would be a valuable ally for Germany. Clearly the Polish
and Baltic states' railway systems, connecting with Len-
ingrad in the north, Moscow in the centre, and Kiev in
the south, are as important on Germany's eastern flank
as are the railway systems of Czecho-Slovakia and Hun-
gary in Danubia proper.
The railways of Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, and
Turkey-in-Europe are few and rambling. Only those
of Rumania have any immediate relevance to the New
Danubia. Germany's retention of Ruthenia in the face
of Polish and Hungarian desires brings, in effect, the
German sphere of influence and communications to
Rumania's back cloor. But this junction occurs in that
remarkably difficult terrain on the farther side of the
Carpathian arc known as the Bukovina. Here the only
new railway is the line, not yet double-tracked, recently
built by Czech and Rumanian co-operative effort as a
link between Russia, Northern Rumania, and Czecho-
slovak Ruthenia. It is a line winding through deep Car-
pathian valleys, joining the Russo-Polish-Rumanian line
below the junction of Cernauti (Czernowitz), and so
running on to the Ukrainian network of the Soviet
Union between Kiev and Odessa, on the Black Sea. It
is doubtful if such a line can play any great strategic
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